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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





A SIMILE. 





BY WILLIAM D. GALLAGHER, 





Far in the slumberous West, 
Cliff-like, and piled on the horizon’s verge, 

A dark cloud lay at rest. 

There was no wind to urge 
It from its quiet couch—and there it lay, 
Dreaming the dewy twilight hour away. 


But while I look’d, it seem’d . 
By some convulsion, inward, to be torn. 
Soon on the air it stream’d 
In fragments, and was borne, 
| All reat and tatter'd, from my aching sight— 
Severed too widely e’er to re-unite. 


In their paternal home 
A numerous circle lived, in happy peace. 
They fear’d no ills to come, 
But dream’d of joy’s increase. 
By want or poverty unpinch’d, they ne’er 
Had known the bosom’s storm—the heart’s despair. 


But from their quiet hearth, 
Misfortune soon, or discord, swept them far. 

They went wind-driven forth, 

Guided by no fix’d star. 
Some roam the earth—some sail the billowy main— 
Severed too widely to unite again. 


But, as the ample space 
Receiv’d, and al] absorb’d that scatter’d cloud, 
So, when their mortal race 
Ends with the pall and shroud, 
Shall ruey, by infinite space receiv’d, ascend 
And have new being, without change or end! 
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ORIGINAL WESTERN TALES. 








THE JUDGE’S HUNT. 





BY JAMES H. PERKINS. 





And now a tale of love and woe, 
A woeful tale of love, I sing; 
Hark! gentle maidens, hark! it sighs, 
And trembles on the string.—Coleridge. 


Dennis O’Shaughnessy was as true an Irish lad as ever 
was born in the county of Tipperary. His father, who 
was always in hot water, (perhaps because he never would 
meddle with cold,) mourned and drank so hard at his poor 
wife’s wake that he soon slept himself in consequence; 
and Dennis was left with scarce a friend in the world, 
save the old sow that suckled him. 

There’s a bump on an Irishman’s head for whisky; and 
the poor little O’Shaughnessy had been taught early in 
life to believe that drinking the ‘‘raal potheen” was no 
more than a short-hand way of eating potatoes; and now 
that he was a lone orphan boy, he kissed his foster-mother, 
and giving her a breakfast of the raw material, took him- 
self a little of the essence, from the big jug that had 
murdered his father. 

At eighteen years of age, as near as he could guess, 
Dennis came to America, as sturdy a young tippler as 
ever worked in a canal; full to the brim of fun, fight, and 
forgiveness; ready to, work well and faithfully for six days, 
if at the end of the six he be could have one to himself, 
on which to enjoy a ‘“raal drunk.” On one of the 
countless waves of emigration, Dennis was cast over the 
mountains, and landed in a sma’) settlement in the east 
of Kentucky, among the knobs—a part of the world where 
men sell their wives for rifles; pt swap off a promising 
— for a race-horse: it is here that my story catches 

im. 

So much for my hero, now let me introduce the lady. 
Contentment Carter was born in the valley of the Housa- 
tonic, in the west of the respectable, and once great state 
of Massachusetts. 


= 





‘She was not very beautiful, if beautiful it be 
To have a forehead and and a lip transparent as the sea:” 


No, she was freckled, and had a pug-nose; and yet, to 
the swains of her native village she was ‘‘dreadful pooty;” 
there was such a good-natured cast in her eye, and so 
sweet a welcome in her smile. She broke half a dozen 
hearts before she was twenty, though most of them were 
coopered up again by other damsels of the neighborhood; 
and yet when twenty-five came, she was still but *Ient 
Carter, and on the savage side of the Alleghanies. 

But here she found another beau more devoted than 
even those of her native valley: our friend Dennis, of 
course; known at first as ‘‘Dennis the biter,” in contra- 
distinction to some in the settlement who were only snap- 
pers, but of late more generally called ‘Dennis the 
sponge,” in compliment to his unlimited powers of soak- 
ing. ”Tent Carter, however, was not the girl to marry a 
man whose gains were mere consolidated whisky, and 
whose clothes were all in tatters; in short, of such loose 
habits,and so she told him; and left him to choose between 
a wife and a whisky bottle. 

Things had staggered to and fro in this way for a year 
or more, when I arrived at the settlement, in company 
with my respected friend, Judge R , the Judge of 
that district. Being unable to go to business at once, in 
consequence of the court house having been used as a barn 
during harvest, we spent the first day after arriving, 
I in shooting, the Judge in assisting the settlers to finish 
a large log building, wherein justice was for a time to 
abide. At evening, we again assembled round the am- 
ple fireplace. 

The judge had just rolled ina log which he had been 
attempting in vain to split, and with his feet upon the 
rough stone jamb, and his chair at a comfortable angle, 
was working out some law point, or thinking over the Ma- 
jor’s account of how he fatted his pigs, when we were 
both startled by hearing a number of voices, and the tramp- 
ling of many men. The Judge opened the door, and 
there was half the village. A guerilla warfare of ques- 
tion and answer immediately commenced, from which we 
gathered, with much difficulty, that Contentment Carter 
was missing, and so was Dennis, her suitor; and as Den- 
nis was a mighty desperate fellow, and Contentment had 
pulled his ears publicly only a week previous, and as they 
had been seen together that afternoon,—why two and two 
make four, and it was voted unananimously that Dennis 
ought to be tracked, and the poor girl rescued. ‘The 
Judge agreed, and in fifteen minutes it was settled that 
at day break the next morning, he and some half-dozen 
others should start in pursuit of the kidnapper. This 
done, the bustle subsided; the man of law again assumed 
his American position; and I, with infinite relish, eat my 
hoe-cake, and meditated upon my destined bed; and in 
due time we all retired to our corn-shucks, 

When the Judge shook me in the morning, although the 
grey streaks of day were visible, the stars were still pur- 
suing their silent and mystic courses, and a moon in the 
last quarter looked down coldly upon the damp earth. 
An October morning among the interminable forests of 
the west, is not peculiarly agreeable to a man whose bones 
are afavorite manor-house of the rheumatism; and when 
I looked down into the run, where the mist lay clammy 
and dead; and up at the dripping trees, and the skim-milk 
sky, which seemed par-boiled, like a washer-woman’s fin- 
gers; and'thought of a wet horse,and a soaked saddle, and 
a long stroll through the damp woods, and among the tall 
weeds of the clearings, such a twinge shot through me 
I thought I should have toturn in again. Buton the oth- 
er hand, before me stood our party, all equipped, save the 
Judge, who was washing himself at the spring; and as I 
should be ridiculed if I stayed, and might, if I went, see 
some sport, I too ducked my head in the bucket, saddled 
my nag, clapt a few corn-dodgers in my pocket in case of 
need, and was ready as soon as my senior. 

Some of the party had been out the evening before and 
learnt the direction in which Dennis was going when last 
seen; and one said, that old man Wood, who had met 
Dennis, had met Contentment on her pony, but a little 
while previous; this, of course confirmed our suspicions. 
Following our guide, therefore, Indian file, we descended 
into the run, and stood up its course, northwardly, through 
a fog that was indeed -‘darkness visible.” For hours we 








toiled on slowly, at times in the broken and stony bed of 
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the shrunken stream, and at times upon the side of the 
steep and slippery bank, where no nags but those of the 
back woods could have trod in safety; and for hours we 
could see nothing but the man before us, and the ghostly 
shapes of the dim trees, and now and then a branch, which 
stretched across the path apparently self supported in the 
mist; and heard no sound but that of the horses feet, and 
occasionally the scream of some startled bird far in the 
tree-tops above us. : 

At last, just as my patience was becomifig somewhat 
ragged, a halt was ordered; all of us that were rearward, 
supposing the enemy in sight of the warriors in front, 
prepared our rifles; and I felt a cold sweat stealing over 
my body, and my teeth began to chatter most indecorously, 
until I learned that our party was here to separate; part 
of us struck into a buffalo track, which led over the hills 
westwar1, and part kept on, in order to inform an uncle of 
Contentment’s, who lived somewhere in the distance, of 
what had taken place, 

As we rose into the hills, we rose above the regions of 
damp and death, and made acquaintance with the morn- 
ing sun. On the brow of the first rise a scrap of woods 
of a few hundred acres had been burned, and we rested, 
and looked back at the Pluto-ish realms we had just quit- 
ted. The sun had been up long enough to wake the mists; 
and around the distant knobs the lazy fogs were climbing 
and clinging, looking as loth to leave their calm beds as 
ever did-a school-boy on Sunday morning. Or perhaps 
it was modesty—they hated to be thus forced to leave 
their hermit cells, to go up into the heavens, and be 
looked at allday by the impudent sun; indeed, they blush- 
edasthey rose. After gazing a moment at the scene, and 
breathing our nags, we resumed our line of march, and 
for an hour Jonger toiled on over the ridges and across the 
runs of the broken country. At the end of that time we 
had again become fairly warmed, and as our appetites ap- 
peared to promise well, a regular halt was called, and 
preparations made for breakfast. One brought forth a 
large specimen of that eternal Kentucky dish, to wit, ba- 
con, of which I should think more was eaten yearly in 
that state than the whole world produces; another pre- 
sented his array of corn-bread; a third possessed a few 
baked potatoes; a fourth a bottle of milk; a fifth one of 
whisky; and so, among the whole, we soon managed to 
congregate a breakfast. A stump served us for a table, 
a few logs for seats, and at it we went. ‘The Judge, who 
was a man of humor, coarse, racy, and back-woods like, 
rolled up the sleeves of his hunting shirt, doffed his cap, 
and laid himself out to entertain us; and under his admin- 
istration we were all just gathering our faculties fora 
universal roar, when his countenance changed, he laid his 
finger upon his lip, while his eye pointed our attention to 
the northern slope of the ridge on which we were sitting. 
Upon this side the hill fell away abruptly, and was cover- 
ed with a scanty growth of some underwood—papaw bush 
es, perhaps: among these the lynx-eyed man of laW had 
spied out a human form; and motioning all else to remain 
still, he crept, with his rifle in hand, toward the abject. 

Too long versed in forest stratagie to be caught by a 
trick, the Judge glided from cover to cover, still approach- 
ing the space where lay the object of his search, and where 
he must either expose himself—their being in that spot 
only under-brush, as I said—or else must make sure of 
his game by using his rifle, and with that we all knew he 
was able to touch a pigeon on the wing. He himself 
seemed disposed to try the latter plan, for when he came 
to the last tree, we saw him stoop, his gun was cocked, 
and in a moment more drawn to his shoulder: we could 
hardly think he wished to kill poor Dennis, if, as we sup- 
posed, it was he, for his imputed sins, although he might 
wish to wing him, and momently looked for the Biter to 
spring to his feet, and show fight. 


For a moment the Judge’s rifle hung in air, and then 
it fell mto his open hand; and quitting his cover, he step- 
ped on tiptoe to the prostrate form, bent over it, and then, 
laughing noiselessly, beckoned us to approach. We did, 
and there beheld Dennis, an empty bottle by his side, and 
breathing with the ponderosity of one over whose slum- 
bers Bacchus as well Morpheus presides. ‘Is this the 


varmint?” asked the captor; ‘‘the identical cretur,” said 
a little man in a deer-skin shirt, whom I afterwards dis- 
covered to be the justice of peace; ‘* Well,” saidthe Judge 





“TI reckoned the skunk was playing ’coon, but he ’s migh- 








ty near drunk, I guess, by the buzz he makes;” and so 
saying, he walked up the hill, took the spare girth, which 
he always carried in riding the circuit, from his nag, and 
coming down again, turned Dennis fairly over, and strap- 
ped his arms behind his back. ‘ This delicate piece of at- 
tention roused some of the fumes in the sleeper’s head, 
and a few shakes brought him fairly to life again: he lock- 
ed round, rubbed his arms against his sides, squeezed his 
lids hard together, and burst into a fit of crying. “By my 
shoul,” sobbed the poor conscience-stricken Sponge, ‘‘that 
last bottle, St. Stephen bedevil it, has toted me fairly to 
the old boy, Ireckon.”” ‘Not altogether yet, my bastard 
blossom of Kentuck,”’ growled the Judge, as he led the 
unresisting Americano-Irishman off tewards the encamp- 
ment. 

There was a settlement, eonsisting of two log cabins, a 
couple of miles to the south, and Dennis being tied on to 
a horse, we started for it, it being the appointed place for 
meeting the rest of our party. 

As soon as we arrived, poles were cut, branches lopped, 
and in half an hour we sat within an extemporary court 
house of boughs and logs, such as a Kentucky trial was 
once often heldin. The judge sat one log above the rest; 
his rifle on his knees; and the day having become warm, 
stripped to his shirt sleeves, with his jeans hunting jacket 
for 9 cushion. The justice, as clerk pro lem., sat below, 
with an old chair bottom and a bit of charcoal, to keep the 


records. The prisoner was made fast to the tree, which || 


was main prop to our shanty, by an ox chain; the rest of 
us lay at our ease on the green sward which formed our 
floor. The complaint was soon made; and the usual ques- 
tion of guilty or no, put; but deuce a word was forth-com- 
ing from Dennis; all the blood of old Ireland and Kentuck 
united, was boiling in him. He had come to a full sense 
of his situation, but the why and wherefore sti}] seemed 
to his mind a mystery; and though words occasionally 
came to his throat, he choked them down and sat in gloomy 
silence, 

The evidence of three or four was taken, all going to 
show that Dennis had been refused by Contentment; that 
she ’d boxed his ears; that he had followed her out of the 
village while still angry; and that she had disappeared. 
To all this the Biter said never a word; and no defence 
being made, the judge bade the clerk enter the crime con- 
fessed in open court, by wilful silence, and moved an 
adjournment; bidding at the same time, that the prisoner 
be committed to two men for further trial; and the august 
assembly broke up. 

We had not got tenrods from the place, when a cry from 
the extemporary constables brought us to the right about. 
The chain had been taken from Dennis’s leg, and as he 
seemed cowed, his masters were not careful of his hands; 
so that watching his chance he had broke from them, and 
when we turned was in the act of seizing a rifle; another 
instant ard he was behind atree. Quick as thought the 
woodsmen all sprang to cover, and a skirmish seemed to 
be nearing. But as it chanced, the man whose rifle Den- 
nis had seized, was with the judge and myself, and he at 
once told us, in a whisper, that it was not loaded. The 
judge pondered a moment, and then his mind was made 
up; and to the surprise of our companions, who sat, each 
watching the just visible muzzle of the Biter’s gun, the 
man of law, without rifle and without coat, for he had 
only thrown his hunting shirt over his arm when the trial 
was done, walked from his cover Uirectly up toward the 
tree where stood the dreaded marksman. 

Dennis, he knew, must be a formidable foe, with a rifle 
in his hand, though unloaded, and his object was of course 
to wrest it from him. 

We heard the deep tones of the Irishman, bidding his 
foe beware, and saw tlie barrel fall lower and lower, till it 
was pointed at the heart of the fool-hardy assailant; the 
judge walked at his usual pace, his head erect, and his 
frame ready for action, full toward the death dealing tube; 
he was within five feet. We heid our breath from fear. 
We heard the rifle cocked; it almost touched the body of 
our champion, Jt was raised to the sturdy shoulder of 
the prisoner, and we heard the trigger pulled; and then, 
just when the Biter’s hold was insecure, the judge seized 
the barre], and we saw the gun go whirling into the air, 
and the brawny Hibernian in the grasp of him of the 
ermine. 

Dennis was a stout fellow, big of bone, and strong in 
muscle; few of the woodsmen could stand before him in a 
wrestling match; and now his wrestling was for life and 
death. But he had met his equai. Fer bone and sinew, 

my learned friend would compare with any man; and his 
was a spirit of the cool, determined, unflinching cast, that 


won our revolution, and made Bunker’s height immortal. || 


Many atime and oft, when party spirit was strong, had 
he gone to the polls, pistol in hand, to record his vote in 
opposition to the popular party; many a time, when at 
the bar, had he first out argued his opponent, and then 
thrashed him into a mummy in fair fight; and this was by 
no means the first time, since he ascended the bench, that 
he had been his own executive. 

Dennis griped hard; his teeth were set, and his lips 
were covered with foam; thrice he lifted his weighty op- 
ponent from the ground, and thrice when his feet touched 





the soil again, he stood like a tower, unmoved; a fourth 
time he collected his energiés for the attempt; but now 
the prisoner found himself, in his turn, in mid air; one 
moment he hung there, and then, descending, his legs 
failed to support him, and the formidable Biter lay locked 
in his victor’s arms. At that instant we heard the sound 
of horses hoofs; nearer it came and nearer; we saw through 
the trees glimpses of a woman riding at full speed toward 
us; the judge raised himself, his knee upon his foeman’s 
chest, to gaze; but the Irishman lay with eyes closed, 
dead in despair. Another instant, and with hair loose, 
and cheek flushed, the female was among us: she sprang 
from her steed, cast one look at the prostrate figure,-one 
at the giant that bestrode him, and sunk by them upon 
the earth. Dennis looked up, he struggled, he spoke; she 
looked up too, she saw he was not dead, and shrieked for 
joy. ‘Oh! the swate crathur!” murmured Dennis. 

In a moment more came rushing in another rider, one 
of our original set; the matter was soon explained; Con- 
tentment was at her uncle’s, and hearing ot Dennis’s dan- 
ger, had rushed tothe rescue. The eyes of the blind were 
opened; Dennis forswore whisky; shook hands with the 
judge, feit of him from top to toe, cut a caper as high as 
his head, and went his way rejoicing. * * * 

I rode the circuit again the next year. Dennis had 
remained faithful to temperance and Contentment, and 
Waited but our arrival, to take to himselfa wife. It was 
a mild autumnal evening, the close of an Indian-summer 
day, and the atmosphere wore the rich, calm, slumberous 
hue, peculiar to the season. The bridal party, consisting 
of the whole village, came out to meet us; and the caper- 
cuttings which some of the young ones indulged in, was a 
caution. Dennis himself looked grave, and: kept order, 
and finally dashed off into more shines than any of them. 

On the brow of the hill we found a Kentuck entertain- 
ment; ham, hoe cake, dodgers, honey, milk, and at the 
far end from the bridegroom, a small allowance of the 
‘*‘crathur.’’ They danced, they sung, they roared, they 
wrestled, they romped; and the old justice of peace had no 
little difficulty in restoring peace, that the company might 
drink **a roast or toast, or whatever the name was,” 
which Dennis had been mustering courage to propose. 
At length out it bolted, and you may be sure the forest 
rang with our response. ‘‘ Our respectable guest,” said 
the happy U’Shaugnessy, ‘the only man that iver squazed 
the sponge, and he squazed it dry.” 

Since that bridal 1 have never been among the knobs; 
but I reckon should one go to the old hill-side now, he'd 
find there a mighty smart chance of young Biters. 
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ORIGINAL SCIENTIFIC ESSAYS. 








NOTES ON GEOLOGY....NO.I. 





BY WILLIAM WOOD M. D. 





Terra est liker nature, qui est rite legentibus se aperit, 


When we contemplate the surface of the earth—its 
valleys, rivers, oceans, lakes, mountains and plains—the 
whole exhibits a huge structure thrown together without 
order or government, ‘The eye may survey with pleasure 
and astonishment, the grand exhibitions of mountain 
forests, covered by the huge productions of nature, or the 
low plain over which the wild-flower is waving in all its 
variety of color.—It may gaze upon the foaming ocean, 
or the huge piles that contine the angry waves within 
their proper limits, and see nothing that would indicate 
any change in the whole, since its first creation—The 
observer may contemplate the water-worn pebbles on 
the shore, and see from their mutual action on each other 
land how they were formed, but when he finds similar 
|pebbles far from their original bed of rock, and at great 
‘heights and distances from any colleztion of water, the 
|question naturally arises, how were they formed in the 
latter places? or if formed elsewhere, by what process? 
and in what manner were they conveyed to their present 
situations! 

Along the shores of our river, or even at the depth of 
|a few feet on the table land of our city, pebbles of lime, 
| granite, and all the different species of rocks, are found 
\in abundance, at vast distances from the beds of which 
ithey must once have formed a part. What power 
|could have given place ‘and form to these mineral frag- 
;mentst Had they been instantly driven to the places they 
| now occupy ’,by some convulsive effort of nature, their out- 
|lines would not have formed curves but angles more or less 
acute, according to their elementary structure. ‘Thus, 
instead of rounded pebbles we should have had regular 
or truncated prisms, sparkling in the sun, like scattered 
diamonds, and reflecting back, to our dazzled eyes, all the 
colors of the rainbow. ‘This however is not the case. 
Instead of the angles of the crystal, we invariably find, 
among pebbles far from their original places, the segments 
of a circle. By what process have they received this 
form! If we examine our water courses the answer as a- 
bove hinted, isevident. There we find the work progress- 
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ing under our immediate observation, The fragments 
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more or lessapproximate a globe according to the distance 
they have traveled. Indeed this figure seems to please 
nature morethanany other. From the egg of the smallest 
insect that sports in the evening ray, or the dew drops 
that sparkle in the morning sun up to the source of heat 
and light himself the whole is spheroid. Thus we learn 
that the earth in which these pebbles are imbeded, or on 
which they rest at whatever height from the level of the sea’, 
must once have been covered by water. It is likewise evident 
that these waters could not have subsided ina short period, 
for had this been the case the fragments of rock could not 
have been ground to globular figures, varying in size from 
a grain of sand to the largest bowlders of geologists. This 
however, is not the only evidence that the present habit- 
able portions of the globe, as wellas the mountain eleva- 
tions, were once beneath a vast body of water. Nearly 
all the rocks found on or near the surface in many dis- 
tricts, are almost entirely composed of organic petrifac- 
tions, or the remains of animals peculiar to this fluid. The 
hills surrounding our city.as well! as the rocks forming the 
bed of the river, are composed of petrified shells, together 
with the remains of the madrepore and other inferiur 
animals. Thus it may with truth be said, that the cal- 
careous bed over which the Ohio rolls, as well as the hills 
which confine it in its place, were once endowed with life, 
and sported and dasied in their native element, enjoying 
all the pleasures of an existence peculiar to themselves. 

Although many of these were of immense size, they 
must have lived and perished ages before the creation of 
a higher order of animals, as there are no traits of a com- 
plicated structure to be found imbedded in the inferior 
strata. Their abode must likewise have held in solution 
or suspension, vast quantities of the carbonate of lime, for 
this mineral has entirely taken the place. of the animal 
matter, as well as been the medium by which such innu- 
merable multitudes of fossils have been united into masses 
of rock of leagues in extent. These remains, like the 
gigantic structures in Asia and America, give us the out- 
lines of a race of beings, of which we could otherwise 
have had no conception. Conjecture alone, however, can 
fix the circumstances under which they lived, as well as 
the events that terminated in a change involving them in 
utter ruin. As we proceed towards the surface of the 
earth, we meet with petrified plants peculiar to different 
climates, as well developed in all their parts, and the 
outlines as perfectly preserved, as they could have been 
in the hortus siccus of the practical botanist. 

Writers on geology disagree as to the number of dis- 
tinct mutations; the surface of the earth has undergone. 
Some suppose it has passed through six entire revolutions, 
corresponding with the six periods given in the history of 
the creation by Moses; while others think that the number 
of changes has not been so great. All, however, are of 
opinion that there must have been at least three revolu- 
tions, which were coextensive with its surface. Each of 
these enveloped both animals and vegetables in the bosom 
of the earth, and gave place to a new organization, of a 
higher order in the scale of life. Man, it is probable, 
witnessed none of these changes. Nature had not yet 
prepared for him a place, and consequently nature’s Gop 
had not yet given him an existence. At length, how~ 
ever, the deep bellowings of the mammoth and mastodon, 
gave way to the voice of intelligence, and man stood forth 
in his might, upon the flowery sphere, and proclaimed 
his mandate as lord of the new world. He was then a 
solitary but perfect man, 


** His food the fruits, his drink the crystal rill;” 


he strolled forth admiring the works of nature and of 
nature’s God, himself the most perfect of the whole. But 
soon his elysium changed, and he was compelled, * by 
the sweat of his brow,” to preserve the gifts of nature 
from destruction. ‘The very condition upon which he 
held his existence, was, obedience to the mandate of na- 
ture. Neither he nor the particles of matter surrounding 
him, were permitted to remain stationary. 

The surface of the earth, so productive in its infancy, 
must degenerate by the action of external causes. The 
soil, which bore in its bosom ‘the seeds of plenty, must 
commence a course of migration, which it has continued 
to the present, and be propelled from the plains into the 
valleys, and from thence into the streams, by which it is 
driven into the depths of the great deep. Thus the causes 
now in action, will eventually remove the dry land into 
the ocean, and envelop the entire globe in a covering of 
water. It is to this, however, that the earth owes its 
fertility. The soil on the plains is no sooner worn out, 
than it is carried off, and its place supplied from the hills 
and mountains, ‘he rains falling on these elevations, 
aided by the action of the sun and other external agents, 
crumble the rocks into atoms, and carry them down the 
declivity, to the valleys below. Here the renovated soil 
again gives an impulse to vegetation; but it is soon forced 
onward from its resting place, until it reaches the bottom 
of the sea; from whence it can never return until a new 
power hardens it into masses, and again elevates it into 
continents, plains and mountains. The lands of Egypt 
owe their fertility to the soil floated down the Nile, from 














the Abyssinian mountains, Even in our own country, we 
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find vast quantities of earth carried down the rivers and 
smaller streams, at every freshet. The Mississippi itself 
advances its banks, every century, twenty milés into the 
gulf of Mexico. Thus the time will eventually come, in 
the common course of nature, when the West Indies will 
form a part of the great American continent; the watery 
space now between them, being filled up by soil from the 
heads and banks of the Mississippi and its tributaries. 
Geologists not only differ in regard to the number of 
revolutions in fhe earth’s surface, but they also disagree 
as to the process by which these were effected. VPrevi- 
ously to the existence of the animals, of whose remains I 
have spoken, it would seem from the figure of the earth, 
as well as its internal structure, that it was a fluid mass. 
Werner, who seems to have studied the subject with care, 
taught that the solid materials of the globe were once 





entirely dissolved in water; while Hutton, an equally sci- 
entific observer, embraced the theory, that the earth in its| 
primitive state, was so hot that its proximate principles 
were in a melted condition. La Place supposed that the 
temperature of the sun was once sufficient to keep every 
planet within its influence ‘in # gaseous state. Buffon, 





however, to crown every absurdity, advanced the idea 
that the earth was originally a part. of the sun, struck off| 
by 2 comet, and carried so fur into the regions of space | 
that it formed an orbit of its own. I shall not take upon 
myself to determine as to the truth of these theories. The 
two last are utterly absurd, while neither of the others 
is, perhaps, precisely true. 

In my next I will examine the crust of the earth, as 
well as the relative positions of tho fossils found in it. 








GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 





Discovery OF INTERESTING MANUSCRIPTS.—From the 
August number of the New Monthly Magazine, we learn 
that M. Ruppel, an accomplished traveler, now on his re- 
turn from Abyssinia, has discovered, and brings with him, 
a number of manuscripts of great value. The most re- 
markable of these is a copy of a Bible containing an ad- 
ditional book of Solomon, one or two additional of Esdras 
and a considerable addition to the book of Esther: none of 
these augmentations of the Bible have yet been heard of 
in Europe. It contains also the book of Enoch, and the 
fifteen new Psalms, the existence of which has been for 
some time*knowa among the learned. Another curious 











manuscript is a species of code, which the Abyssinians 
carry as far back as the Council of Nice, when they say, 
it was promulgated by one of their kings. This code is 
divided into two books; the first of which relates to the 
canon law, and treats of the relation between the church 
and the temporal power; and the second is purely a civil 
code. M. Ruppel has also with him some Abyssinian 
church hymns, which display the only indication of poe- 
try which has been found to exist among the Abyssin- 
ians. 





Money patance.—Mr. T. M. Moore, publisher of the 
Philadelphia Price Current, has invented a very neat lit- 
tle balance, by which counterfeit half and quarter eagles 
may at once be detected, whether their variation from the 
genuine be in size or weight, or both. ‘The United States 
Gazettejdeclares—"'It is an infallible test, and deserves at- 
tention. ‘The balance is strong, not liable to get out of re- 
pair and as protable as a piece of tobacco.” Query, plug, 
pigtail, or ladies twist! But no matter. Whether the bal- 
ance be more or less portable, it may be a very convenient 
and even necessary thing, inthe novelty of a gold currency, 
before the eye and the finger get sufficiently accustomed to 
the coins, to distinguish the spurious from the true. 





Germany.—That arch enemy of liberty, Prince Met- 
ternich, has subjected to the censoriship of the Austrian 
‘Index,’ ’ a little innocent work entitled ** Prison Flowers,” 
by Dr. Coremans, published at Zurieh! How pitiful for 
this great minister! What good can the boasted schools 
of Germany and “The education of the Heart,” which 
they talk so much of result in, while the tyrant arm of 
iron despotism stands over ready to strike a deadly blow 
at the first germ of free principles and liberty of thought 
or speech! Meanwhile religious fanaticism is fostered: 
The poor Jews have been mobbed near Dusfalse on suspicior 
of having murdered by incantation, we suppose, or other- 
wise, a little boy found dead in a corn-field. 





New TRANSLATION.—An enlightened medical practi- 














tioner, who advertises inthe Pittsburgh Manufacturer, 
says he is a Licentiate of the Royal College of Physician, 
of London,-and that the natives of Indi# call the Cholera 
Maligna, ‘a mort de suien,” which means in English a 
death blow—New England Galazy. 





. From France there is but little news of any interest. 
Prince Talleyrand had arrived in Paris, and it was re- 
ported that he would not return to London, but would be 
replaced by the Duke Decases. 
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American Pusrications.In the year 1833 there were 
274 new American works, at the aggregate price $375,47 
206 foreign works were reprinted during the same time, 
at an eggregate price of $216.99, Such is the profusion 
of literary productions in the present age, that he who 
would not be found ‘behind the intelligence,” must read 
upwards of 600 volumes of books, at an expense (if he 
purchase them) of $592 46; besides the tens of thousands 
of Periodicals which throng the country, beguiling people 
of. their leisure and money. Most of these books are of a 
light tendency, got up to please, .rather than to instruct 
deeply; and will not long be known. But few, in com- 
parison to the great number are of a philosophical or 
scientifick character, such as will endure when the taste 
and fashion of the day have evaporated. Itisa fault, but 
urises rather from misdirected public sentiment than the‘ 
incapacity or want of talent in athors. But few of them 


are so philanthropic as to write for the correction of} 


existing evils unless the public approve; and none'so in- 
dependent as to disregard popular choice, so that the 
supply of literary prouctions, will doubtiess be in accord- 
ance with the demand for them.— Buffalo Bulletin. 





AN ANTIQUITY.—A copper coin was recently dug up in 
a garden which bears a curious relation to a part of our 
American History. It has on one side a head of George 
III. and the words ‘‘Georgius III. Rex” around the edge. 
On the opposite side, are represented the coats of arms of 
England, Scotland, and Virginia, quartered:—on one edge 
are the words and figures ‘* Virginia 1773.” 
The following historical facts aré here distinctly referred 
to. During the usurpation of Cromwell, the colony of 
Virginia refused to acknowledge his authority, and declared 
itself independent. Shortly after, finding that Cromwell 
threatened to send a fleet and army to reduce Virginia to 
subjection, and fearing the ability of this feeble state to 
withstand this force, she sent over, 1n a small ship, a mes- 
sage to Charles II, then an exile, at Breda, in Flanders. 
Charles accepted the invitation tocome over, and be king 
of Virginia, and was on the eve of embarking when he 
was recalled to the throne of England. As soon as he 
was restored to the crown of England, in gratitude for the 
royalty of Virginia, he caused her coat of arms to be 
quartered with those of England, Scotland and Ireland, 
as an independent member of the empire. The above’ 
coin is clearly confirmatory of the facts. Hence the origin 
of the phrase ‘Old Dominion,” frequently applied to Vir- 
ginia.— Washington (Pa.) Report. 





The London Courier, speaking of the report of the 
Parliamentary Committee on Drunkeness, says—*‘ Most of 
their recommendations are the very reverse of sober; and, 
notwithstanding their virtuous abhorence of gin and whis- 
key, we agree With Mr. O’Connelb in thinking that they 
had been not a little muddled in the course of their in- 
quiries. Nothing indeed is more common than for gentle- 
men, crammed with turtle and venison, washed down with 
pints of sherry and magnum of claret, to conclude the 
evening’s enjoyments by indignantly hicccupping forth a 
moral philippic against the enormity of dram-drinking, 
and the increase of gin shops and beer shops,” 





Voracity or rats.—The following remarkable in- 
stance of the grey or Norwegian rat, now unfortunately 
too common in this country, has just occured. A farmer 
in the vicinity of Banfl, on going round to look at his pigs, 
found the young of a sow which had recently littered, 
with their throats gnawed through and their bodies partly 
eaten, and some of them dragged into the holes of the rats, 
nearly a dozen of which ferocious animals were busily en- 
gaged in devouring the tender progeny of the stye! 


hy 





REVENUES OF THE SPANISH CHURCH.—According toa 
recent statement in a Madrid paper, respecting the num- 
ber and revenues of the Spanish clergy, it appears that 
the number of buildings appropriated to religious purposes 
throughout Spain is 28,249; that of the clergy is 159,322; 
and that of the iriars and nuns, 96,878; the entire amount 
of the ecclesiastical revenues is calculated to be 50,000,000 


dollars; and of this sum, the part consumed by them is 8,- 
000,000 dollars. 





A Drtemma.—The Missouri: Legislature is liberal in 
granting divorces. At a late session 36 were lumped ina 
single bill; and many of the parties divorced have since 
contracted new marriages. Meanwhile the legality of 
thus granting divorces having been brought before the Su- 
preme Court of the State, that tribunal has decided 
against the act under which proceedings were instituted, 
as “‘unconstitutiona], and therefore null and void.”’ 





Minientum.—Owen, the famous St Simonian, predict- 
ed in London last winter, that the Millenium is to com- 
mence on the first of January next, (1835.}—And he has 
believers. There are thousands in the world who have 








faith or capacity abundant to’swallow the ravings of any 
madiman,- 


To keep PLums any PEACHES FRESH THRO’ THE YEAR. 
—Beat well up together equal quantities of honey and 
spring water; pour the mixture into an earthen vessel; 
put in the fruits all freshly gathered, and cover them up 
quite close. When any of the fruit is taken out, washit 
in cold water, and it will be fit for immediate use. 





Porson sy Ivy is said to be of an acid nature, and al- 
kalies are recommended as remedies for it. Lime water, 
ley obtained from wood ashes, or weak solution of pot or 
pearl ash will therefore be good applications in cases of 


poison by Ivy. Soft soap and cold water is likewise use- 
ful in such cases. 





Sineutar.—A gentleman of our acquaintance informs 
us that while he was in Schenectady, N. Y. a few days 
since, an insane person was suddenly attacked by the 
chelera, and died. That from the first and during the at- 
tack, the individual was perfectly sane, and, conversed 
freely with his relatives and friends until his death. A 


privilege he had not before enjoyed for a number of years. 
—Ohio Review. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


TO THE POETS OF THE WEST. 





BY ALBERT PIKE. 





What! want ye themes for poetry!— 
Does not each wild and darkling dell, 

That over the broad West ye see, 
Some strange and thrilling story tell! 

What, themes for song! oh look around— 
Look to the tales of olden time— 

Look to the ‘Dark and Bloody ground” — 
And then go build the lofty rhyme. 

The sights ye see there must inspire 

Your hearts, and touch your pens as witha burning fire. 


Oh, will ye not immortalise 
The men who peopled this your land! 
Who here beneath these western skies, 
Began an empire—one to stand, 
Self-ruled, forever!—Earth has seen 
No men like these—and will ye let 
The noblest stars Time’s heaven within 
In darkness and in silence set?— 
Ah, will ye let their memory fade 
Out of your country’s heart, while their,low graves upbraid! 


No themes for poetry! Behold 
The nameless Indian’s bleeching bones, 
Through which the wind blows keen and cold, 
Uttering its solitary moans. 
Time has been here,—his silent tread 
Mas trampled nations to the grave:— 
And do these armies of the dead 
No notice from the poet crave? 
Methinks each bone a-near ye flung, 
Calls on your slumbering pens with a resistless tongue. 


No themes for poetry! Why roll » 
The mighty rivers of the West, 
Down to their sepulchre and goal, 
The hoary ocean’s heaving breast? 
Where are your boundles forests‘ —where 
Your all-illimitable plains— 
Your mountains cleaving the blue air, 
On which the sun his glory rains, 
Like the eternal fire upon 
The goddess Freedom’s broad and unstained altar stone? 


No themes for poetry! Behold 
The glorious women of the West. 
He were indeed of heart most cold, 
Who could not warm his frozen breast 
To poetry, at' their bright eyes— 
He who would ask a brighter theme, 
To stir the hidden melodies, 
That, like the sky lark’s morning dream 
Of joyfullness and gushing song, 
Should startle the dull world, pouring its paths along. 


Great West! Adopted mother! hear 
The adoration of thy son! 
To me thou shalt’be ever dear, 
And I willjoy to see thee run 
Thy race of power. My pen, my tongue, 
My heart and all its powers are 
Before thy burning altar flung, 
To serve thee and exalt thee there;— 
. _And humble though the offering be, 
’Tis afl (1 would ’twere more) that I can offer thee. 














Arkansas, Sept. 1834. ~ 
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OHILO’S AGED OAK. 





BY MRS. CAROLINE LEB HENTZ. 





Hail tree of the forest! thou standest sublime, 
A prophet of nature, a beacon of time— 
Mid beauty, luxuriance and bloom— 
Thy branchesof verdure have faded away, 
Yet thy trunk in its majesty baffles decay, 
And scorns the approaches of doom. 


Like a remnant of glory, one circle of green, 
Thattwines its bright leaves round thy brow, is still seen 
To crown thee the monarch of trees. 
The eye beams weary in measuring thy height, 
That towers far above, mid the regions of light, 
And catches a heavenlier breeze. 


The tempests of ages around thee have raved; 

The storm-spirits o’er thee, their dark pinions waved, 
Yet in strength thou withstood’st their wild war: 

The thunders of ages above thee have roll‘d, 

Their lightnings have chain’d thee, yet none can behold 
On thy temples, the print of the scar. 


Methinks, as I gaze on thy proud-lifted form, 
Thou defier of thunder, and lightning, and storm, 
A voice, as of days that are past, 
Comes forth from thy trunk, like the murmuring sound 
That rustles along the pale withering ground, 
When sweeps the autumnal blast. 


«When my branches were young, and in loveliness play’d 

With the zephyrs of summer that woo’d in their shade, 
No landscape like this was around— 

Where harvest fields g!ow and green vallies spread wide, 

The wilderness stretch’d in its darkness and pride, 
And the wild Indian Jurking was found. 


Where innocent flocks unmolested now stray, 

Near the dwellingsof men, in the brightness of day, 
The beasts of the forest would roam— 

The bison in lordliness stalk’d through the wood, 

And the wild wolf ferocious, and thirsting for blvad, 
Then made in the caverns his home. 


Where beauty now hallows the walk or the grove, 

And youth twines the garland of friendship and love, 
The serpent unnoticed would wind— = 

For no footstep e’er cross’d oer its glittering path, 

But the red man’s who wander’d for prey in hie wrath, 
And cast not his glances behind. 


When in stately luxuriance I tower’d o'er the scene, 
In the noon of my strength, not a vestige was seen 
Of all, that my infancy knew— 
The forest had bowed to the arm of the strong, 
And the traveler, wandering in safety along, 
Repos’d in the shadow I threw. 


Where the savage ador’d the Great Spirit, and gaz’d 
With idolatrous eye, on the altar he rais’d, 

The temple of God was beheld— 
And the prayer of the christain, like.incense ascending, 
With anthems of triumph and gratitude blending, 

Rose pure on the gale, which they swell’d. 


Now wasted and shorn of my pomp, I remain, 
A sceptreless monarch, alone on the plain, 
Yet firm on my tempest-rock’d throne— 
The glories of nations have fled, since my birth, 
The mighty been swept from the face of the earth, 
And the sun of the conqueror gone down. ° 


But that Power to whom nationsand empireshave bow’d, 

Who has robb’d of their glory, the mighty and proud, 
Will prostrate my form in the dust; 

That Power, who the changes of nature controls, 

Who can check the dark ocean of Time, as it rolls, 
Eternal, Almighty, and Just,” 





FILL IT UP, THE GLOWING CUP. 





BY J. N.M'JILTON. 





Fill it up, the glowing cup, 

Come fill it to the brim, 

Upon the overflowing top 

Let not a feather swim; 

Fill it quickly, let us drink 

And banish care and sorrow; 
*Tig summer now, we’ll sport and think 
Of wintry care to-morrow. 


Awav with melancholy now, 

And Woe’s unwelcome tone; 

At pleasure’s Jaughing shrine we'll bow, 
While joy shall fill the throne. 

Fill itup, the glowing cup, 

Let intervals be shorter; 


rs 





CHRISTIANITY=---WORLDLY HONOR. 





BY ANDREW WYLIE, D. D. 





*We will next consider whether the meek spirit and 
passive virtues of christianity, may be justly charged with 
being inconsistent with a sense of honor. There are few 
words in our language, about the meaning of which people 
generally entertain so vague and false notions, as they do 
about this little but very significant word, honor. It is 
thought to be an aspiring after the outward marks or signs 
of preference and respect. Nothing can be more false. 


us, ** He that exalteth himself shall be abased, and he that 
humbleth himself snall be exalted.”” There are cases in 
whieh to seek, and much more to contend for, the pref- 
erence, is an infallible mark of a base and ignoble spirit. 
One who is conscious of qualities deserving respect and 
attention, is seldom solicitous about respect and atten- 
tion. A contemptible spirit wishes to hide itself from 
its own view and the view of others, by show, bluster, 
and arrogant pretensions. Where the claim upon our 
respect is clear and indisputable, it need not be urged. 
But your blustering hero will not only urge, but enforce 
it~ And when this is often done, resistance will at 
length be roused. Thus jit will be found, if we examine 
the matter to the bottom, that pride, which is often 
used as synonymous with honor, is more nearly allied to 
meanness than it is to that noble sentiment. Pride is at 
the bottom of all the tumult of the world. For where ail 
are arrogant, each one is anxious to check and repress 
the arrogance of all the rest. Hence the world is full of 
contentions. But the spirit of christianity is a meek and 
quiet spirit. And yet, it too has occasioned no little 
disturbance in the world. This sounds somewhat para- 
doxica]l. Perhaps the following remarks may explain it. 
Civil duties and respects rest on civil relations; natural, 
on natural. Christianity interferes with neither. It gives 
to Cesar the things which are Cesar’s; though Cesar 
happened to be a Tiberius or a Nero. A pious son is 
bound to obey an impious father. A pious husband is 
bound by the marriage covenant to an irreligious wife. 
A father may not disinherit his wicked son, though for the 
purpose of bestowing his property to pious uses. Chris- 
tianity does not allow moral feeling to interfere with, or 
disturb the natural.or civil relations of life, or business 
purely secular; but ieaves us in these respects, to govern 
our conduct and intercourse with others by the general 
considerations of natural affection, civil respect, prudence 
and worldly interest—always, however, according to the 
dictates of justice and humanity. But in all those cases 
where the outward act is intended to express the state of 
the moral feelings, christianity is pragmatical and impe- 
rious. [ence a christian, though bound to pay civil res- 
pect to ‘* the powers that be,” may not pay that kind of 
respect which is expressive of approbation to any wicked 
man, however powerful by rank and station. He may 
not violate conscience at the will of a tyrant. He may 
not, in private life, make intimate friends of any who are 
not “the excellent of the earth.” He may not counte- 
nance, even by his presence, any evil action. He may 
not disguise his moral sentiments. Where properly 
called, in the providence of God, to exhibit a testimony 
in the cause of righteousness, he may not decline it 
through fear of man. With what scrupulosity he is 
required to guard his honor from contamination, is mani- 
fest from the distinction which, in his intercourse with 
the world, he is required to make between a professing 
christian whose character is notoriously bad, and one of 
a like character who makes no profession. With the 
latter he is allowed to associate in the ordinary affairs of 
life: with the former he is forbidden even to eat. 

Christian meekness is not to be confounded with a tame 
indifference to moral distinctions. It has sensibility. It 
is not an inert thing, but has life and power. It may not 
be able to destroy “the unfruitful works of darkness,”’ but 
it will have no fellowship with them, and in this way at 
least, it will reprove them. It need not provoke a quarrel 
with the wicked, but it must come out from their company. 
Though not absolutely required to contend with ‘‘an un- 
clean thing;” it will not treat it with the familiarity of 
a touch. 

The spirit of christianity requires us to abhor that which 
is evil, as well as to cleave to that which is good. The 
two cannot, indeed, be separated. For if we love virtue 
we must loathe its opposite. 

In that brief but excellent description of the good man, 
which we have in the fifteenth Psalm, it is said that in 
his eyes a vile person is despised; and the inspired apostle, 
in his epistle to the Romans, denounces and condemns 





«We are happy in being enabled to enrich the original department of 
the Mirror, with an extract from the very excellent baccalaureate address 
of President Wylie, delivered at the fifth commencement of Indiana 
College, on the 24th of September last.—The institution of which Dr, 
Wylie is president, is located at Bloomington, Indiana, on the direct road 
from Louisville to Indianapolis, and about eighty miles from the former 





Come fill it brimming to the top, 
: But let the draught be—WwaTER. 





place. It is situated in a healthy and most beautiful district of country, 
and is ina very flourishing condition. 


The scriptures give us the true idea of it, when they tell |} 
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those, “who, knowing the judgment of God, that such as 
commit” certain evil deeds which he mentions, ‘‘are wor- 
thy of death, not only do the same, but take pleasure in 
them that do them.” There is nothing more important 
to the maintenance of an upright course of conduct in 
life, than that the moral feelings be preserved, by all pos- 
sible care, in their proper tone and vigor, which they can 
not be, if their inward exercise is unduly repressed; or 
if, in their outwaid manifestation, they are constrained 
to put on appearances which do not naturally belong to 
them. The sanctuary of the heart must not only be 
guarded against all approach of impurity, but it must 
never be belied by holding out signals, whether in word 
or action, which do not correspond with the voice within. 

You, who, as yet, have not been much conversant in 
the history and science of the human heart, can hardly 
imagine how anxious persons who are secretly disturbed 
by the consciousness of guilt, usually are, to win or ex- 
tort, from those of established character for moral worth, 
some sign or testimony of approbation. And none but 
those who have attentively studied the Bible, can be 
aware with what assiduity of caution the spirit of chris- 
tianity has gyarded its disciples, against the temptations 
to yield in this particular. This explains the paradox 
before mentioned. The anxiety on tlie part of the bad, 
to obtain the countenance and sanction of the good, to 
their vicious practices, and the determination of the good 
not to comply, produce the war between them. ‘The 
slightest compliance would often produce a compromise. 
It has been remarked truly, that had the primitive chris- 
tians only consented: to cast a pinch of incense on the 
heathen altars, the fury of persecution might have been 
stayed. 

In this age of refinement, that, in some respects, re- 
markable exhibition of christian character, which was 
made in Europe, during the progress of the reformation 
begun by Luther, is commonly, I think, censured for its 
rudeness: and perhaps justly, for there can be no merit in 
coarse expressions and vulgar manners. Yet it is ques- 
tionable whether the current of public sentiment may not 
have been carrying us into an opposite and more danger- 
ous extreme. Not that owr manners are in danger of 
becoming too much refined—far, far from it—but, under 
the idea that the christian character is all passivity and 
meekness, there may be danger of taking from it that 
vigor and freedom of moral sentiment and action, which 
was so conspicuous--though attended with an unnecessary 
harshness of character—in the reformers. In the change 
that has taken place, from rudeness to refinement, chris- 
tianity has not been the gainer, if in adopting the courtly 
smoothness of modern manners, she has lost her honest 
expession of look—her bright and dauntless eye—her 
countenance, glowing with animation—her commanding, 
awful brow, capable of putting on a frown to appal the 
guilty—her noble port, and mien indicative of her origin 
and destiny. * 

That general movement which takes place in the soul, 
when an evil action is presented to view, is usually com- 
pounded of various particular movements. of which some 
one predominates, according to the character of the in- 
dividual, and the state of temper in which he may happen 
to be at the time. First, there is a sentiment or feeling 
of disgust and disapprobation. This christianity allows 
and even requires. Second, there may be a dislike of 
the entire character of the person who is supposed to 
have committed the evil action. This, also, christianity 
allows -and enjoins, provided the general ‘character of the 
person be really bad. _ Third, there is a contemplation 
of the person as guilty, and of the punishment which is 
coming upon him, accompanied, usually, in persons of 
well disposed minds, with feelings of commiseration. 
Fourth, there may be a desire to inflict the punishment. 
This last, in private individuals, christianity condemns. 
To inflict, as well as to award punishment, is the province 
of the ruler, and belongs originally to God alone: ‘Ven- 
geance is mine: I will repay, saith the Lord; therefore, 
if thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him 
drink, For by so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire ow 
his head. Be not overcome by evil, but overcome evil 
with good.” It would not change the aspect of the case 
adduced, if, instead of supposing, as we have done, the 
evil action to be merely presented to view, we should 
conceive it to be done to ourselves: though every ane is 
aware that, in such a position of the case, the moral 
feelings, as well as the passion of resentment, would be 
likely to operate with too much intensity. And as the 
weakness of human nature makes us liable to err in this 
direction, it is here that christianity has planted its 
strongest guards, by commanding us to love our enemies, 
and soforth. Not that an injury lays us under any special 
obligation to single out him who has done it, for the pur- 
pose of making him the object of kind offices: but the 
meaning of the precept must be, that we are not to single 
him out for an opposite purpose, but should stil} consider 
him as belonging to the number of our brethren of the 
human family, to whom, on all needful and proper occa- 
sions, good will and kind offices are due. 

There is generally little'danger that the moral feelings 
will operate too strongly, except where self is concerned. 
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Their intensity should be, in all cases, according to the 
degrees of turpitude, or excellence, which may bejang to 
their objects, and from simple dislike, may ascend, through 
the various grades of disapprobation, to the point of burn- 
ing indignation; or from mere approval, to the most glow- 
ing admiration. But self has a wonderful power of dis- 


turbing, and even confounding this order. A man has 
done me an injury. But perhaps it was unintentional; 
perhaps it was accidental to something else, which he 
was bound to do in justice to himself, or others; and per- 
haps he has before done me an act of kindness which will 
far outweigh this injury. At any rate, the injury is a 
single act, and the man’s general character may not 
only be good, but excellent. How absurd is it, there- 
fore, in me to overlook the general tenor of his conduct, 
which is good, and fix my attention on a single’ action 
which I have pronounced not good, but which, were all 
the circumstances fairly considered, I myself might be 
disposed to justify! The spirit of christianity restrains 
this headlong temper, and inclines a man to judge chari- 
tably of the conduct which he is even constrained to 
condemn, fixing his attention on every favorable circum- 
stance which is visible in the case, and supposing others 
that may not be visible. In all this there is surely noth- 
ing which is not in the strictest accordance with the 
nicest sense of honor, that noble principle whose primary 
office it is to watch over the sphere of the moral feelings, 
and preserve them in their purity and vigor. For when 
charity and meekness have performed their part—which, 
be it remembered, is not to control the judgment and 
moral feelings, but is merely preparatory to their exer- 
cise—when charity and meekness have kept back the im- 
petuosity of passion, and checked the exorbitancy of self 
—-and when a piece of conduct, or the character of a man, 
stands in our view fairly convicted of moral turpitude— 
christianity has no veto to interpose—let it be loathed, 
and reprobated. tC 

In truth, those passive virtues—that poverty of spirit— 
that humility and mortification to the world, which ex- 
cites the contempt of the shallow-pated coxcomb, who 
thinks he shows his wit by reviling what transcends his 
comprehension, are so far from being inconsistent with 
honor and manly spirit, that these high qualities of the 
virtuous character cannot really exist without them.— 
Every man has his ruling passion, which poitts to its 
object as the needle to the loadstone. And, as he who 
holds a Joadstone in his hand may make the needle follow 
his motions, so, whoever has at his disposal whatever 
another is supremely devoted to, may exact from him 
whatever compliances he pleases. If you “say to gold, 
thou art my trust, and to fine gold, thou art my confi- 
dence,” you must submit to the conditions on which it 
may be obtained. The same is true of power and place. 
Hence there is something mean even in ambition, which 
has been called the vice of great minds unjustly; for little 
minds are not less, but more, under the influence of am- 
bition than great ones: only, it governs them in a little 
way. Swift, I think, said, that *‘climbing resembles 
creeping.” The miser isaslave. And what is true of 
ambition and avarice is true of every other passion, appe- 
tite and desire, which has for its object any earthly good. 
Whoever is supremely devoted to the world, is a slave. 
Christianity places the Jove of God in opposition to the 
love of the world. The one is the source of all our 
temptations: the other is the fountain of all true virtue. 
The things of the world are the bribes which corrupt 
our integrity. Whoever estimates them too highly is, in 
fact, already corrupted. Opportunity, and a. sufficient 
temptation are all that is wanting to make him a villain. 
Two worlds contend for our hearts. I do not mean earth 
and heaven, as these words are commonly understood. 
For there is nothing in the nature of things, to render 
earth, considered merely as the scene of present action 
and enjoyment, inconsistent with the hope of heaven and 
happiness, hereafter. But I mean, on the one hand, the 
moral world, in which are contained the ideas of duty, 
rectitude, honor, conscience, law, reason, accountability, 
a Deity, and our relations to Him and to one another— 
what the divine Teacher calls ‘the kingdom of heaven, 
which is within the soul itself—which, though not the 
object of sense or imagination, is more real, substanfial 
and permanent than any thing which sense or imagination 
ever apprehended—compared with which, indeed, the 








world of sense is but a show, a phantom, a pageant—and 
within which reside those mysterious powers which control 
man’s destiny—I mean this spiritual, abstract. world, on 
the one hand; and on the other, this valgar, palpable, 
gross world, which contains wealth, power, pleasure, the 
gifts of fortune, whatever, in short, goes under the de- 
nomination of temporal advantage. ‘These two worlds 
contend for the ascendency in our hearts. Both cannot 
possess it. Where the latter reigns, there cannot be 
genuine virtue. Where the former reigns, there is a 
heaven-clirected soul—there is happiness built upon a 
rock—there are the elements of thought and feeling, re- 
duced to a new order of harmony and grandeur—there 
is a temple for God. But what desire you particularly 
to remark is, that, in such a soul resides, and in none 


so far from deserving to-be treated with contempt, that it 
merits the highest honor; since, without it, no great, ex- 
tensive, or permanent good ever has been, or can be ac- 
complished in the world. There is another objection, 
sometimes urged against christianity, which remains to 
be noticed, and which, like the objections already consid- 
ered, will be found, if thoroughly examined, to redound 
to its honor, The objection to which I refer, arises from 
a strange misapprehension of the benevolent efforts which 
it belongs to the spirit of christian charity to encourage. 
These cannot in most cases proceed successfully but by 
means of contributions from many individuals. ‘To solicit 
such contributions is itself an office of charity, ahd there- 
fore honorable; but it is, most unjustly, and we should 
hope, inconsiderately, confounded with applications for 
personal benefit. ' 
It isa received maxim inthe world, and I believe always 
has been, that the person who confers a benefit is, in this 
respect, superior to the one on whom it is conferred.— 
Christianity sanctions this maxim: ‘It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.” Jt is the glory of God, that he 
gives to all, but receives from none. The Savior, we are 
told, ‘came into the world not to be ministered unto but 
to minister,ond to give his life a ransom for many.” His 
apostles acted in the same spirit. ‘These hands,” said 
the most distinguished among them, ‘have ministered to 
my necessities, ard of those who were with me.” Yet 
the same apostle took care distinctly to vindicate his right 
to temporal support, establishing the rule, that they who 
minister in the gospel should live of the gospel. He 
scorned to solicit as a gratuity what justice authorized 
him to demand as a right: though he sometimes chose to 
forego that right, that he might cut off accusation from 
those who sought that occasion to reproach him. In these 
respects the apostle acted in the true spirit of christianity, 
which it was his great business in life to practise himself, 
and recommend to others—a religion which knows nothing 
of that ignoble temper which makes a man carcless about 
reciprocating benefits, or contented in a state of personal 
dependence—a religion which enjoins diligence in busi- 
ness, that we may have not merely enough for ourselves, 
but something to contribute to charitable uses, and which 
even declares that, ‘‘he that will not work should not eat.” 
To conclude, let me say to you, young gentlemen, and 
beg you to keep it in mind, that christianity never can 
require you to sacrifice your honor. No religion having 
God for-its author, could make such a requisition. For 
our nature is his workmanship: and in allowing it to be 
dishonored we cast contempt upon Him. Be not, then, I 
beseech you, ashamed of christianity. Study it: for it 
seems to be but imperfectly understood, even by the great 
body of its professors. The more you practice its pre- 
cepts, the more you will be convinced of their excellence. 
They will teach you how to employ your time and talents 
to the best advantage for yourselves and others. They 
will preserve your consciences pure, and thus give peace 
within; strengthen your minds in difficulties and trials; 
cheer and support you in sickness and in trouble; be your 
guide through life; and your triumph in death. 
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Introductory—-Methodist Church—College of Teachers—Doctor Drake-— 
Thomas 8S. Grimke—Cincinnati Ladies—E. D. Mansfield. 
Ocrosrr,—1834.—My Dear——;Your very moderate 
request, that I should tell you ‘all about Cincinnati,” has 
been duly considered. As I am ever desirous to please 
you, and particularly so when I can please myself at the 
same time, I have concluded to comply with your request 
to the extent of my ability. You may expect from me no 
regular plan of procedure, for I never was regular at any 
thing in my life, unless I except my A. B.C. &c., at 
school. I will knock off a sheet whenever the caprice is 
upon me, and the matter will share in the spirit of my 
temporary humor. I will tell you something about our 
great men and our great women, our houses and our 
streets, the history of our city and the important influ- 
ence she exerts—1 will give you sketches of society and 
character, remarks upon institutions and bodies, the ways 
of our merchants and manufacturers, introduce you to the 
élite of my acquaintance, whether incomparable geniuses 
or love-engendering beauties—in fine, I mean to say just 
enough to-enable you to form a perfect beau ideal of the 
Queen city of the West. Although I am not a ‘‘genuine 
native’—an unsophisticated Buckeye—yet I am vain 
enough to believe, that a residence of several years, to- 
gether with my habits of observation, will quite enable 








other cam reside, the lowly virtue of self-denial, which is 


me to do justice to those subjects which I choose to write 
about; and whether I undertake to dissect a savan, or 
describe the eye-brow of a beauty, I wil] be alike im- 
partial. 

To make good ‘my promise, that I will be exceedingly 
desultory, I will introduce you into the heart of our city, 




















without telling you how you got there—just qs if in tra- 
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veling together, I had blindfolded you as we approached 
the city, and not removed the bandage from your eyes, un- 
til I hed got you just where I meant to introduce you.— 
And where do you suppose you will first open your eyes? 
In a plain, but large and commodious Methodist meeting 
house. Now don’t stare too much, but listen a moment. 
Do you see that gentleman in the pulpit, with a sharp- 
lined visage, spectacles on his nose, and wearing a Ken- 
tucky jeans coat! Well, he doesn’t look much like a 
Methodist minister, neither is he one;—he is not preach- 
ing, but is reading a lecture—the opening address be- 
fore the College of Teachers, and he is no other than 
Doctor Daniel Drake, of whom 1 know you have often 
heard. But before I tell you any thing further abouthim, 
I must give you some information which will enable you 
to understand what follows. ; 

Two or three years ago, the schoolmasters in this city, 
aware of the great obstructions which lay in the way of 
education, and the incompetency of many of those who 
swayed the ferule, determined to reform the evils of the 
one, and, if possible, to exact higher qualifications from 
the other. In conformity with this determination, a few 
of the most active spirits here—whose panegyrics I will 
not now,pronounce,—began to devise a plan by which the 
objects that they had in view, might be attained. They 
entered into an extensive correspondence, secured the 
concurrence of many distinguished individuals, and suc« 
ceeded in bringing together a body of teachers who 
met in this city, two years ago. Before this conven- 
tion, lectares were delivered and discussions prosecut- 
-ed upon subjects connected with the cause of education 
in the West. Committees were appointed, whose duties 
were to report upon subjects submitted to them, at the 
next annual mecting, which met in Cineinnati, in Octo- 
ber last. Well, that College met, deliberated and ad- 
journed over until the first Monday in this month. They 
have now met, and Doctor Drake has just arisen to pro- 
nounce the opening address. 

The doctor is a scientific man, but he does not believe 
in the doctrines of phrenology—at least, I have heard him 
say, that he sees no reason why he should believe in the 
details of the science. Look at his head, and perhaps you 
will find a cause for his scepticism about that. He has a 
great mind, but his brains must lie very compactly, or he 
has not; much, for the frontal region is not wonderfully 
capacious. His forehead is of but medium height, nar- 
row and knotted—so was Michael Angelo’s—and would 
become a veteran Xantippe of three score, just as well 
asit does him, Beneath those spectacles is a well fixed, 
kindling, bluish-gray eye, which can look as far into a mill 
stone, as any other eye in the land, despite the laughing 
wrinkles about it. But I will not be very particular 
about the Doctor just now—I will tell you “all about” 
him, when I come to speak of the Lions of Cincinnati. 

In every thing which concerns the “great West,” the 
Doctor takes especial interest. He is now lecturing upon ° 
the proper discipline to be observed in families and the 
literdry institutions of the country. He is in favor of a 
judicious system of flogging and emulation to be observed 
in schools. Mark his lecture! He begins, ,,The universe 
is a system of worlds, and the Creator is its ruler.” He 
comes down from the heavens step by step, and is at last 
on the face of the earth. He now gives you the division 
of his subject, and forthwith proceeds to demonstrate the 
correctness of his views. Now an anecdote—then some 
profound logic—here a truism insisted on with all the 
ardor of a recent discovery—then an idea grand and orig- 
inal, which assures you of the greatness of his intellect— 
now a sprin¥\ing of poetry—and here a rapid declamation, 
replete with interesting points. He stops in the midst of 
his discourse, and while every body wonders what is the 
raatter with him—he tells a story, or is Witty, or is not, as 
the case may be—but always humorous. Now he starts 
off again; and thus he proceeds, until he gets to the 
end of his speech. What is your conclusion? The first 
thing you say, is, that it is highly interesting; you have 
learned something too; he has an excellent mind, well 
stored, not only with other men’s thoughts, but thoughts 
of hisown. His manner is not of the schools, and is de- 
void of gracefulness. Hig voice—ay, that belongs to 
himself; it is agreeable, and is not without its own pecu- 
liar music—particularly that draw-l-i-n-g at the vicinity 
of a period, as if he were afraid to approach it. This is 
not exactly the thing in one who has so much of the gen- 
uine buckeye spirit animating his composition. He should 
not hesitate, when he has any thing to perform, but should 
“go ahead.” But the audience is dispersing,—we will 
talk about the doctor’s locture as we are discussing our 
dinners. , 

On Wednesday morning we go again to the church.— 
Thomas S. Grimké, of Charleston, South Carolina, is the 
orator for the occasion. This gentleman, although a 
member of. the bar, has found leisure to study the subject 
of education, and is very much at home on.it. He de- 
livered the address before the Erodelphian society of 
Miami University, at the late commencement, which has 
been very much praised; and he was invited here by the 
local executive committee. He has participated la: 





rgely in 
the discussions before the College,and has establi es avery 
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fine reputation in this part of the country. He is a small 
man in stature,—his hawk-bill nose is surmounted by a 
pair of spectacles—a fine head,—not very Lavaterian, nor 
Apollo-like—but his countenance is open, fair and manly. 
He is commencing, and all eyes are upon him. He goes 
dead against the mathematics. and the classics. He is 
altogether in favor of what he calls a Christian and an 
American system of education. His groundwork is skil- 
fully laid. He brings in a heavy bill of charges aguinst 
the mode-of instruction pursued in the literary institutions 
of the country. He urges nine objections against it, and 
supports himself manfully. And then comes his substitute 
in the shape of nine recommendations. He ee put the 
mathematics and classics out of the schools,and he would 
put into them practical studies... He would learn our 
youth the art of conversation—and make them learn the 
Bible—-and make them extemporaneous orators—and teach 
them natural philosophy, christian ethics, poetry, reviews, 
eomposition, and a great many things that will be of es- 
sential importance to the boy when he shall have left 
school, There is a great deal of reason in all this; al- 
though many like myself, doubt the propriety of some of 
his suggestions. 

Mr. Grimké speaks extemporancously with great earn- 
estness—he is confident in the resources of his subject as 
well as his own—he has a profund erudition—clear and 
lucid style—is a cogent reasoner—quotes authorities with 
familiarity—is perfectly intelligible—finishes every sen- 
tence—possesses great fluency, and his command of lan- 
guage is absolute. In anargiment, whether in a conver- 
sation or ina speech, he is exceedingly ingenious—urging 
his objections with gfeat force, and his arguments with 
dexterity. { havé not heard him converse on any other 
subjects than thdse connected with education; but his flu- 
ency of spéech and extensive acquaintance with the va- 
rious branches of literature dnd science, must render him 
agreeable on any subject. He has the heart of a chris- 
tian and the soul of an American; and, although in his 
ardor for reforming abuses, he frequently neglects consid- 
erations that make in favor of continuing uses, none will 
deny him honesty and integrity. : 

Again we go to the college on Wednesday night. What 
a glorious audience!—at least fifteen hundred persons.— 
We can scarcely get ascat. Ah, here’s one, just enough 
for us—pretty tight squeezing too. Now, look round.— 
What a galaxy of bright eyes! “You observe that lady 
who is advancing up the aisle! What soul in her eye, full 
and lustrous—a pale, intellectual cast of countenance— 
Grecian nose—lips, ala Byron—neck, a la Psyche—step, 
ala Juno! Heavens! whois she? She is the belie of- 
street. You may thread the mazes of a crowd in Chest- 
nut street on the prettiest evening in May, and you will 
not find a woman more perfect in all that gives grace and 
lovelinessto woman. Away with the heresy, that would 
disparage the beauty of the ladies of Cincinnati! Of the 
ladies, more anon. ; 

There are many distinguished ones, miale and female, 
about us, but as the lecturer is ascending the pulpit, ] 

must take another opportunity for them. The lecturer is 
up and facing the audience. Nota prepossessing head *tis 
true, but his soul has another medium of expression.— 
Give’ him a pen and tell him you want any thing in the 
statistical way, and then he is unsurpassed by any other 
in the country. He is an extensive contributor to the 
pages of the ** Western Monthly,” and has been reflected 
in the “Mirror.” Hehas a work in press, that will make 
some of your learned eastern civilians stare;—for they will 
find themselves beaten on their own ground by a back- 
woodsman. But we must suspend conversation—he has 
commenced. His subject is mathematics. Hisexordium, 
how chaste! how poetical! He puts poetry into every 
thing that he puts his soul into—hbe almost rhymes his 
statistics. He finishes his lecture and has said all that 
mortal man can say in favor of the subject. It is his way 
ef doing things. He finishes what he commences. He 
is not much of an orator, although his address was con- 
ceived in the true spirit of eloquence, and handsomely 
pronounced. It was beautiful and good. Who is he? oh! 
Morgot to tell you—it is E. D. Mansfield, Esq. ; 

I intended to have narrated some of the proceedings 
that transpired after the conclusion of Mr. Mansfield’s 
lecture, but as I have already written you sucha long let- 
ter, I must defer it. In my next, I mean to sketch you a 
scene which afforded intense interest to all who witnessed 
it—a scene of intellectual gladiatorship. The combatants 
were heroes clad in glorious panoply, brandished their 
weapons with a skill which was inimitable, and an 
effect which was admirable—were Mr. Grimkeé and Alex- 
ander Kinmont—a man not sufficiently appreciated, and 
a resident of this city. Yours, &c. 








A New Orleans paper states that a duel was fought on 
the side of the river opposite the city, a short time since, 
at which several lundred amateurs were present as spec- 
tators. We understand, says the same paper, that the 
proprietors of the steam ferry boat offer a premium of one 
hundred dollars to every individual who will kick up a 
row, and decide it by burning powder on the same spot. 
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‘Tue rourta Votcme.—We continue the Mirror, of 
course, to allof our weekly subscribers who have not or- 
dered a discontinuance; which, it is highly gratifying to 
us to be enabled to say, includes our whole list, with the 
exception of about adozen names. ‘To those of our semi- 
monthly subscribers, who are indebted to us only for the 
last: volume, we also send the present; and trust that 
they will be better pleased with our acquaintance, now 
that we shall visit them regularly every week, than they 
were formerly when we sat down with them at their ta- 
bles or firesides but twice: a month. We hope to tell all 
of our friends—(old and new, and the latter are increas- 
ing,)—many a good story during the approaching winter 
evenings, and to give them many a pleasant bit of infor- 
mation, and many a piece of intelligence which Will add 
something valuable to their stock of worldly knowledge. 
The commencement of a new volume, seems a fitting 
time for the exercise of courtesy; and we offer them, one 
and severally, and in all sincerity, our open hand—wish- 


not be so numerous as to overload or break down the mail- 
coaches. And, for the purpose of effectually guarding a- 
gainst such a disaster, we state, that we will willingly 
receive United States paper, or current Ohio notes, instead 
of the real yellow boys of whom we hear so much and see 
so little. 





Boarpixne Scnoou.—Mr. Freeman G. Carey, a gradu- 
ate of. Miami University, and well known as a capable 
teacher, some time ago erected commodious buildings, on 
a handsome site and ina healthy district of country, about 
seven miles north of this city, where he has now a flour- 
ishing school for the instruction of boys and young men. 
Besides the different branches of a liberal English educa- 
tion, the Greek, Latin, French and Spanish languages, 
are taught in his school. Mr. Carey has-.at this time 
about thirty pupils, who board with him, and are of course 
under his continual observation. His first annual ex- 
amination took place week befure last, when a number of 
our citizens were present, who expressed themselves de- 
tighted with the location of the school and the health and 
cheerfulness of the pupils, and well satisfied with their 
improvement.—We passed the grounds where the exer- 





ing them what the good man prayed for, ‘“health,-peace, 
and competence.” 


To our numerous editorial friends, we return thanks for| 


the courteous treatment we have received at their hands, | 


and laborious undertaking. To those exchanges who 
have published our advertisement, we acknowledge our- 
selves under obligations. The Mirror shall be as regular- 
ly forwarded to them as to subscribera.—We take it for 
granted that those who have not complied with our re- 
quest, do not consider the Mirror a sufficient conpensation 
for the room. our advertisement would occupy in their 
columns. We therefore, as their papers are of no particu- 
lar use to us, decline a further exchange. We can pro- 
cure the long prospectuses and windy carda of Waldie’s 
‘‘Library,’? Atkinson’s ‘*Post,” andthe. Philadolphia 
“Courier,” and ‘‘Lady’s Book,” without paying so dear 
for them. : ae 

§p-Delinquent subscribers will oblige us much, by 
making remittances as soon as possible. 
they will find a list of local agents, to whom, and to whom 
only, except ourselves, they are requested to make pay- 
ment.—A majority of those who have hitherto received 
the Mirror as agents, will find it discontinued to them 
after the present number. We cannot afford to give the 
paper to so many, who take no interest whatever in ex- 
tending its circulation, or collecting its subseriptioa| 
moneys. ‘Those whose names shall appear in our next, 
as agents, will please continue to act in that capacity. 


and the assistance they have rendered us in our hazardous | 





Ortcina Western Taves, rtc.—In this day’s paper 
may be found the first of the series of originai tales illustra- 
tive of western character, &c., which is promised in the 
present volume of the Mirror. These tales will be continued, 
at regular intervals of a month, through the volume. The 
whole willform a delightful series, (comic, serious, senti- 
mental and solid,) of sketches of Western history, Scenery, 
character, manners and customs. A number of them will 
be from pens that rank second to but few or none in the 
Union; and we can safely promise that our eastern friends 
will receive in them, correct representations of the pecu- 
liarities observable in society in the backwoods.—With 
each of these tales will be given a piece of new Music— 
sometimes original, as is the case with the beautiful and 
lively air which appears in the present number of the 
Mirror.—Altogether, we intend that the paper shall well 
sustain the reputation it has acquired, as a western 
literary periodical; and all we ask is, that a fair proportion 
of the very great support which the West gives to A- 
merican periodicals, be extended to ourselves and our wor- 
thy fellow laborers in the rich but as yet scarcely furrow- 
ed field of western literature. None of them, so far as 
we are aware, go East for assistance in their laudable 
endeavors io exalt the intellectual character of this sec- 
tion of our country; and we have never asked a single 
subscriber east of the Alleghanies; and indeed but few 
any where. But we are always glad to receive them, 
come they at what time or from what quarter they may. 

All we have to say in conclusion, is, that we hope the 














applications for the present volume of the Mirror, will 





In our next| 


cises of the day succeeding the examination were to take 
place, but at too early an hour to witness any part 
of them. We were however struck with the fresh com- 
plexions of the pupils, and the. buoyancy of spirit mani- 
fested by the yéung gentlemen who were anxiously 
awaiting the hour at which they were to “‘act their parts” 
on the sylvan stage which had beén erected partly by 
themselves for the purpose. We understand that their 
various éxercises were highly gratifying to their assem- 
bled friends, and creditable to themselves. 





Marrimoniat Acency.—An individual in the city of 
New-York, of the name of Porter, seriously advertises, 
that he intends to open an agency office there, for the 
|| purpose of procuring wives for those gentleman who wish 
to enter the hymeneal paradise, but have not leisure or 
inclination to do their own courting, and of furnishing 
those spinsters who ere tired of the needle, with com- 
paniohs of a more agreeable kind. He thinks that “the 
present mode of advertising for wives is attended with 
many difficulties and embarrasments, which the estab- 
lishment of such an office would effectually remove.” 
And with this view, he intends to proceed without delay 
to make “such arrangements as, he feels sure, will afford 
every satisfaction to those who may be disposed to patro- 
nize what he firmly believes to be a meritorious and use- 
ful undertaking.” Mr. Porter may get along in New- 
York, but his scheme wouldn’t ‘take’ in the backwoods. 
Every man here likes to do his own courting; rain or 
shine, mud or snow, the gallant Buckeyes and Corncrack- 
ers will at any time trudge miles for the sake of an op- 
portunity to'whisper ‘‘a little o’ sumthin’,” ipto a not in- 
attentive ear. Marriage without courtship, indeed!— 
Why, it is tearing the titlepage and preface right out of 
the Book of Matrimony, and leaping sheer over the de- 
lightful exordium. j 
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New prancu or Turtion.—An English gentleman, 
who deceased sixty years ago, is said to have left a large 
donation for the erection and support of a charity school. 
The buildings are about being commenced; and the prin- 
cipal and interest, it is said, now amount to seventy-four 
thousand pounds. The number of pupils is limited at 
one hundred and twenty. The donor, in his will, direets 
that “each boy shall receive, as a part of his tuition, on 
Sunday one pound of roast beef for his dinner, and 10 
ounces of plumb-pudding for his supper—on Mor.day a 
pound of boiled beef for his dinner, and 10 ounces of suet 
pudding for supper—every Tuesday morning bee f broth 
for breakfast, and at dinner a pound of mutton o1: yeal— 
every Wednesday pork and peas—every Thursday mutton 
or veal—every Friday beans or peas—and every § Jaturday 
fish , well buttered, &c.” 

If the cholera do not interfere with this sumptuous pro- 
vision, the next generation of the nation of universal pud- 
ding and. beef eaters, will be a great impro-vement— 
speaking asa beef or pork merchant, that is—-upon the 
present. ‘Every Saturday, fish well buttered.” Only 


think of that! We should like to be appouited school 
‘visilers, exceedingly.. 
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CorrEsPoNDENTS.—We were much pleased with the 
verses of Miss ‘ Wilhelmina”——Scraggs we had nearly 
said—but do not think that, the generality of our readers 
would participate in our gratification. We therefore de} 
cline disposing of them as desired. Besides, their publica- 
tion might subject us to an honorable call from some of 
the praiseworthy young gentlemen who are now striving 
to get a pretty face, to render the dull winter months that 
are approaching as pleasant as possible. Lest however, 
we should be thought to be doing an act of injustice, to 
the ‘‘abused sex,” in withholding from’ them so solemn a 
warning, we give an extract from the first of the two 
pieces sent us by Miss **Wilhelmina.” And if we should 
have to stand vefore the muzzle of a percussion-cap pistol : 
fur so doing, or face a ‘‘moneterous carbine,” the sin be 
upon herhead. Out of courtesy, we sprinkle a few points 
here and there through the extract, though we fear the 
young gentlemen will’think it pointed enough without. 


“J hope the girls will hereafter 
Be more reserved before 

The young men; by your so doing 
They'll truly love you more. 

But they will smile when you do smile, 
And assent to all you say, 

But as soon as you are out of sight 
They’|l turn and laugh away. 

They’ll swear to you upon their knees, 
That without you they can’t live; 

But do, dear girls, do you refuse— 
And I'll warrant they’ll survive. 

For I krow the worthless sex so well,) 
They’ll vow and swear to us 

That without our love they soon will be 
Low mouldering inthe dust. 

But beware, dear girls! beware of 
Their artful smiling face; 

For ’tis true, dear girls, deceit belongs 
To all the detested race!” 





Prize Essay.—We had forgotten to notice, heretofore, 
that the editor of the Hartford Pearl offered sometime ago 
a premium of twenty dollars, for the best essay on the 
‘Duties ofa patron of American periodical literature, and 





the importance of paying subscription moneys.’’—Com- 
petitors must forward their articles, so that they will| 
reach the editor of the Pearl on or before the first day of 
next month. We fear that a large majority of those who} 
profess to patronize our periodical literature, and may feel | 
disposed to compete for the premium, cannot boast much! 
practical knowledge of that part of the proposed essay 
which must treat of the payment of subscription moneys. 
But it is quite a common thing now-a-days for good theo- 
rists to be bad practitioners. 





Tue new Butwer.—Our readers are aware, that a new 
work is announced as forthcoming, from the penof H. L. 
Bulwer, brother to the popular author of “*Pelham” and 
“Eugene Aram. It is entitled ‘France, social, literary 
and political.””, A London Journal thus briefly notices 
it and its author.—**From Mr. Bulwer’s connection with 
the English embassy in Paris, he liad unusual facilities for 
observation, not alone as regards the present state of par- 
ties, but of general society. He has accordingly embodi- 
ed a series of interesting facts on the subject of litera- 
ture, the fine arts and the drama, on education, the sta- 
tistics of crime, and the influence of women; together 
with sketches of French character, manners, &c. 
Many personal anecdotes of distinguished characters, will 
likewise be introduced into the work.” 





NEWSPAPER ESTABLISHMENTS FOR SALE,—The estab- 
lishment of the ‘Free Press,” at Lafayette, Indiana, and 
that of the “Sentinel,” at Connersville, Indiana, are of- 
fered for sale. The Free Press is said to be well support- 
ed; but the ill-health of the proprietor renders it necessa- 
ry for him to dispose of the establishment.—The publica- 
tion of the “Sentinel” is now suspended, on account of 
the death of the proprietor. It.is said alist of four or 
five hundred subscribers might be obtained for it, in 
case it were re-commenced; and we are requested to state 
that the establishment can be purchased on very favorable 


terms, by application to Caleb Smith, Esq., Connersville 
Indiana. 





Business urke,—In the last New-York Transcript 


: 
’ 





brought up for being drunk. ‘How came you to get drunk, 
Mary?” said the Judge. ‘Well, I calculate I shouldn’t 
have got drunk if I hadn’t a-liked it.” ‘But I don’t like 
it, and shall fine you $1. Have you any money to pay 
it?” ‘Well, I guess I aint quite stumped yet: here it is” 
—(drawing it from her bag.] ‘Give it to the clerk.”—| 
‘Here, sir, take it;,and that’s what I call paying dear 
for a horn. Good morning, gentlemen.” 





Forricn Irems.—The last arrivals at New York, }j 
brought London papers to the 23rd of August.—The fol- 
lowing are the most interesting items. It will be perceiv- 
ed, that in many parts of Europe, a drought has prevailed 
similar tothat which has been so destructive in this coun- 
try the present season to the crops of ‘grain, fruits, and 
vegetables. 

The treaty between Spain and the United States, grant- 
ing the latter compensation for the spoliations on her com- 
merce by Spanish vessels during the long war in Europe, 
had been ratified. ; 

Letters from Constantinople state that the British fleet 
on the 20th July, was crushed off the Dardanelles, and 
that the plague was raging with great violence at Con- 
stantinople. wer 

In Dublin the Cholera had appeared in 60 formidabie a 
manner that the hospitals had been re-opened. On the 
16th of August there were 158 new cases, In various 
other places in Ireland the disease was violent. 

The Cholera at Gottenburgh was prevailing to an 
alarming degree. Number of deaths 60 or 70 daily.— 
Whole number to Aug. 138th, 648, 

In Russia, Poland, Hungary, Prussia, Silesia, Bohemia 
and even in Austria, according to the papers, such d con- 
tinuation of drought as had prevailed since the commence- 
ment of the spring is unprecedented, and the consequences 
are most ruinous to the hopes of the farmer. 

According to advices from Lisbon, the elections in 
Portucat had terminated in favor of the ministry of 
Donna Manta, to an extent greater than was anticipated, 
Don Pepro and his daughter were expected to return 
from Oporto to the capital about the 8th, to open the Cor- 
tes. 

Extract of aletter from Pictou, dated 11th September: 
—‘‘We have just received accounts of the loss of the ship 
Sybelle, of Liverpool, from Cromarty, for Quebec, with 
316 emigrants, all of whom perished; six of the crew 
sayed themselves in the boat, four of whom arrived here 
this morning. 


Just before the recent prorogation of the British par- 
liament, a member of the house of commons, Sir 
Samuel Whalley, gave notice, that at the next session, 
he should move to bring in a bill for the abolition of the 
hereditary peerage. 


A Paris journal says, admiral de Rigny, minister for 
foreign affairs, is on the point of marriage with an A- 
merican lady possessed of an income of 400,000f. but 
who has two daughters by a former husband, each of 
whom, on attaining her majority, will take one-fourth of 
this fortune. 

No decisive blow had yet been struck in Spain. Two 
or: three minor engagements had occurred, and it was 
reported that a terrible hattle had been fought, on the 22d 
August, on the sea shore, near Laquito, in which the 
Carlists lost 2000 men in killed and wounded. 





Transcript or News.—An old copy of “Precaution,” 
Cooper’s first novel, and which was pronounced a failure at 
the time of its publication, recently soldat auction in New- 
york, for two dollars and sixty cents! 


Notwithstanding the low state of the western waters, 
and the general stagnation of business, the weekly weight 
of produce sent from Wheeling for Baltimore, averages 
rather more than one hundred tons. 

The’ king of Prussia has conferred upon baron Nathaniel 
Rothschild, the title of “secret counseller of com 
merce.” 


Of the seven distilleries in Portland, Maine, one is used 
to heat water for bathing; one has been turned intoa store- 
house; one has recently failed; two are shut up, and the 
proprietors of the remaining two wish they were in’ better 








Police reports, is the following.—Mary Gallahan was 


business, 








. 
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The Newyork Journal of Commerce says:—‘*We learn 
that aboat $6000 have been subscribed in this city, to- 
wards procuring a library for the Lane seminary, at Cin- 
cinnati; and that the sum will undoubtedly be increased 
to $10,000. , . 

At Newyork there are building at present, five ships 
of 700, and one‘of 600 tons burden, besides several steam 
boats and other small vessels. 

Six blood horses, selected in England, from one of the 
best stablesin England, have arrived at Boston, They 
are to be Sent to Virginia. 

A gentleman recently arrived in this city from India, has 
with him a rare and valuable collection of paintings, illus 
trativ@ of the manners, customs, and costumes of the 
Chinese, executed by the first painters of Pekin. 

A ‘side cut’ from the floyrishing town of Lancaster to 
the Ohio and Erie canal, wis opened onthe 4th ult. Six 


boats made their entre at Lancaster on that day. 
oS oe 
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MARRIAGES, . 
At Lebanon, Ohio, on the 5th instant, by the Rev. Ww, 
Thompson, Mr. Join M. Gallagher, editor of the Spring- 
field Pioneer, to Miss Hannah L, Cushing, of Lebanon. 
At Columbus, Ohio on the—instant, by’the Rev. E. W. 
Sehon, Mr. Francis Abrum to Miss Elizabeth M’Cor- 
mack. 
In this city, on the 16th ult. by the Rev. John M. 
Henni, Mr. Ant..Wahl to Miss. M. Hermann. 
On the 22d, by the same, Mr. Benedict Boarbach to 
Miss Elizabeth Straub. ; 
On the 7th inst., by the Rev. S. H. Montgomery, Mr, 
Bernard McGuire to Miss Catharine Lynch. 
At Lexington, Ky., onthe 7th instant, by the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Smith, Dr. Hudson Rutherford of Jessamine 
county, to Miss Eleanor Caroline of Lexington. 





DEATHS. 
Hon. Tuomas 8, Grimxe.—Report of proceedings at 
a meeting of the College of Teachers, in Cincinnati, 
October 15. 
Whereas, the melancholy tidings have recently reached 
this city, of the death (by cholera) of the Hon. Thomas 
a on his way from Cincinnati to Chillicothe, 
and, 
Whereas the members of this College cannot, with jus- 
tice to their feelings, suffer the event to pass in silence; 
therefore 
Resolved, That it is with deep affliction, that we are 
called to recognize the hand of Providence, in a dispensa- 
tion of such mournful interest, 

Resolved, That inthe death of the Hon. T. 8. Grimké, 
we mourn the loss of the patriot, the scholar, and the 
christian, 

Resolved, That the republic of ietters is bereaved, by 
this afflicting event, of one of its brightest ornaments, 
and most valued patrons. 

Resolved, 'That this college sympathize with the afilict- 
ed family and friends of the deceased, in their irreparable 
loss, 

Resolved, That the interesting connection between the 
visit of Mr. Grimké to this place, and the late convention 
of this college, render it peculiarlygappropriate that we 
pay this melancholy, but grateful tribute to his memory, 

Resolved, That, in testimony of the respect in which we 
hold the memory of the deceased, the members of this 
college wear crape on the left arm, for the space of thirty 
days, - 

esate That these resolutions be signed by the 
chairman and. secretary, and published in one or more of 
the city papers, and that a copy be forwarded to the fami- 
ly of the deceased. 

ALBERT PICKET, Sen, Chairman, 

Craupius Braprorp, Secretary. 

‘In this city, of cholera, on Saturday, 11th instant, 
Samuel Armor Coombs, in the 25th year of his age.—The 
deceased survived the onset of the fatal malady only 8 or 
10 hours—life and death to him being fearfully mingled in 
the poor fragment of one day.—Thus perished, under cir- 
cumstances of inexpressible anguish, a man who had de- 
voted all his energies to industrious pursuits, and, tho’ yet 
in the morning of his career, was distinguished for use- 
fulness, uprightness, and intelligence. ‘Thus were the 
relations of father, husband, and citizen, which he had 
sustained so well and so honorably, severed in a moment, 
never to be reunited. There are those who will treasure 
the lesson as deeply as they deplore the loss, and to whom 
it will be some commutation of sorrow to recall the 
memory of virtues which have departed to an abode of 
infinite repose and happiness. 


In this city, on the 13th inst., of cholera, after an ill- 
ness of thirty-six hours, Mr. Wm. Bowles, aged thirty« 
four, formerly of Jamaica Plains, near Boston, 
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‘CUPID'S WARNING. 


AN ORIGINAL PIECE OF MUSIC, ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO FORTE, BY E. THOMAS—-WORDS BY MISS H. F. GOULD. 


ALLEGRETTO. 


new strung my 


arrow may hit, you 


2 
‘Oh! pull away,” 
Did the maiden say, 
‘For who is the coward to mind 
A shaft that’s flung by a boy so young, 
When both of his eyes are blind, 


Are blind, 
When both of his cyes are blind,’ 


a ———————————————EEEs 


Take heed! 


quiver is fyll, and if 


3 
His bow he drew, 
4nd the shafts they flew, 
Till the maiden was heard to cry, 
‘ Oh! take the dart from my aching heart, 
Dear on or else I die! 


e 
Dear Cupid, or else I die? 


take heed! They will go withspeed; ForI’ve just 





oft I pull, Some arrow may hit, you know, you know, Some 





4 

He said, and smile 

‘Pm bet a child, om 
And should have no skill to find {lies; 
E%’en with both my eyes, where the dart now 
Then you know, fair maid, I’m blind, 

Ibm blind 

Then you know, fair maid, ibm blind,°® 








. MISCELLANY. ‘ 








THE MISER PUNISHED. 


We extract the folloing specimen of Turkish tales from 
the Nouveau Journal As‘atique for May:—Under the 
reign of the first caliphs, there was a merchant at Bag- 
dad, equally rice and avaricious, One day he had bar- 
gained with a porter to carry home for him a large basket 
of porcelain vases for ten paras. As they went along he 
said to the man, ‘* My friend, you are young, and | am 
old—you can still earn plenty—stike off, I entreat you, a 
para from your hire.” ‘* Willingly,” replied the porter. 
This request was repeated again and again, until, when 
they reached the house, the porter had only a single para 





\| Stage,”) she became deranged. But as her disorder was 
—— '| not outrageous, she was not placed under any rigorous 





to receive. As they went upthe stairs, the merchant) 
said, “If you will resign the last para, I will give you| 
three pieces of advice. ‘Be it so,” said the ‘porter.|! 
“ Well, then,” said the merchant, “If any one tells you|| 
it is better to be fasting than feasting do not believe him;} 
if any one tells you it is better to be poor than rich, do 
not believe him; if any one tells you it is better to walk 
than to ride, do not believe him.” ‘*My good sir,” repli- 
ed-the astonished porter, **I knew these things before, 
but if you will listen to me, I will give you advice such 
as you never heard.’”” The merchant turned round, and 
the porter, throwing the basket down the staircase, said 
to him, “‘If any one tells you that one of your vases re- 
mains unbroken, do not believe him.” Before the miser 
could reply the porter made his escape. 








A MAD ACTRESS, 


The most distinguished Ophelia that ever appeared on 
the stage, was Mrs. Susannah Mountford. During her 





confindment, but was suffered to walk about her house. 
One day, she asked what play was to be performed that 
evening, and was told it was to be Hamlet. Shattered as 
her mind was, she recollected her former glory in the 
part of Ophelia; and with that cunning, which is so fre- 
quently allied to insanity, she found. means to elude the 
care of her attendants, and got to the theatre, where, 
concealing herself. till the scene in which Ophelia was to 
make her appearance in her mad state, she pushed upon 
the stage before the person appointed to play the charac- 
ter, and exhibited a representation of it that astonished 
the performers as well asthe audience. She exhausted 
her vital powers in this effort, was taken home, and died 
soon after. 


ORIGIN OF DRINKING HEALTHS. 


The drinking of healths took its rise from the time of 
the Danes being in this Island. It was frequently cus- 
tomary with them, whilst an Englishman was drinking, | 
to take that opportunity of stabbing him. The English, | 
upon this, entered into combination to be mutual pledges 
of security for each other while drinking—so drank to! 
each other’s health and preservation. From hence arose 
the custom of pledging and drinking healths. 











FOLLY. 


Nonsense is to sense like shade to light. making by 
contrast what is beautiful still more beautiful; it is like 
an intended discord in a delicious melody, making the next 
concord sweeter; like silent sleep after sorrowful wakeful- 
nesg; the calm which succeeds a storm; like cheerfulness |; 











last years,(says Genest, in bis ‘‘ Account of the English 


jafter care; condescension after banter. | 


t 





APHORISMS. 


A proud man anda humble man will beth admit that 
‘humility is virtue,’ Nothing is more common than.a 
similarity of sentiment in opposite characters; I dare 
say a fox and a goose, if they could speak, would concur 
in saying that poultry ought to be well fed. 


A GOOD PUN. 


A lady being asked who she considered to be the best 
man inhis majesty’s dominions, replied that she thought 
Mr. Macadam ought to be, as his whole time was em- 
ployed in mending his ways. 


JEW'S HARP. 


The name of this simple musical instrument is sup- 
posed to be a corruption of Jaw’s Harp, or a harp which 
is held in the jaws while making melody. The Jews 
declare that this instrument was unknown to their fore- 
fathers. 














{[=lf any of our subscribers wish to discontinue their subscription to 
the Mirrér, they will please carefully enclose the present number with 
their names written with lead on the margin in an envelope, and direct it 
to the «Cincinnati Mirror,” Cincinnati, Ohio. 

* The Elections have thrown the printers all artack, and we are later 
than usual this week. 
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